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"ORANGE" JOURNALISM 

I 

"Especially during this time of storm and stress should [we] 
take advantage of our people's serious mood to encourage steadi- 
ness, soberness, and selectiveness in their reading, — habits which 
mean so much for enlightened minds and worthy character." So 
spoke the editor of The Sewanee Review over a year ago. 
Hence it is quite fitting that this Review should pay some heed 
to the dangers of "chromatic" journalism, especially of the 
"yellow" approaches to sensationalism and the "red" suffusion 
of fanatical radicalism. This is a time when we should not only 
"sit tight" in the boat of state, but trim the boat (without be- 
ing "trimmers") and feather the oars. Or, to recur to our 
original figure with respect to journalism, just now what the 
world most needs is not "yellow," nor "red," nor the combina- 
tion of these two in "orange," but rather the synthetic white 
light of truth and sanity. Miss Follett, the author of The New 
State, should thank us for using one of her favorite ideas, "syn- 
thesis." She may not, however, relish our contention that she 
herself fails mainly with regard to synthesis. God forbid that 
we should accuse her stimulating, thoughtful, and humane book 
of being actually either "yellow" or "red" or even distinctly 
"orange." Nevertheless, her many instances of over-emphasis 
and exaggeration suggest "yellow" sensationalism and muck- 
raking, and her obsession by the one idea of the Saving Group 
gives a "red" halo to much of her thought. In most cases an 
"orange" effect is produced, of which we give a few examples as 
illustrations of "orange" journalism, staccato and propagandist, 
though contained within the covers of a book : — 

The group spirit is the pillar of cloud by day and of fire 
by night— it is our infallible guide — it is the Spirit of De- 
mocracy (43). . . . Fear, not faith, suspicion, not trust, 
were the foundations of our early government (165). . . . 
Take care of your thinking and your morals will take 
care of themselves (210). . . . We want no sterile virtues 
here. Have you sold your inheritance for the pottage of 
personal purity, personal honesty, personal growth? (218). 
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. . . Our federal system of checks and balances thwarted 
the will of the people. The party system thwarts the will 
of the people (219 note). . . . The object of the party sys- 
tem is to stifle all differences of opinion (225). . . . The 
world is at present a moral bankrupt, for nations are im- 
moral and men worship their nations (333). 

Miss Follett's mystic atmosphere makes her orange tints less 
obtrusive, but not less dangerous on that account, just at this 
time. And her assumption that suggestive hints thrown out by 
William James, Bergson, Royce, and others really constitute 
a "new psychology" may lead the weary and the unwary to 
suppose that science is backing-up all the pretensions of the 
"group" idea. On page 296 she coolly speaks of "the law of in- 
terpenetration and the law of multiples," just as if psychologists 
generally had enunciated such "laws." And so far does she 
carry her notion that the essence of "synthesis" is "interpentra- 
tion" that (on page 40) she seems to think that "at-onement" 
is merely an organic synthesis in which nothing gets fought to a 
finish and canceled ! 

Granting that "synthesis" is the great magician (we are afraid 
to dally with "interpenetration"), does not Miss Follett herself 
favor "continuous coordination" ? (35). Then should she not 
have more respect for the ideas and institutions of the past? 
Should we not synthesize "tandem" as well as "abreast" ? Our 
author, on the contrary, seems bent on antithesis and antinomy, 
in spite of her interest in Hegel and Royce, James and Bergson. 
If we could be pardoned for giving a nickname we should sug- 
gest that, amiable and constructive as our author must be in dis- 
position, she appears to be possessed with the demon of "anti- 
mania." At any rate, for the sake of the argument we may be 
forgiven for arranging some of Miss Follett's antitheses and op- 
positions under "versus" headings, indulging in a few harmless 
and diffident comments. This method may do some injustice to 
our author, but for most of this she has her own incautious ex- 
pressions to blame. However, we give her the comfort of al- 
lotting to her book far more attention than we give to our other 
illustration of the tendency toward "versus" mania, the New 
York Nation: — 
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Man versus "Things." — The study of democracy has 
been based largely on the study of institutions ; it should be 
based on the study of how men behave together. . . . Man, 
not things, must be the starting point of the future. . . . 
We are only just beginning to see that there is no "indi- 
vidual," that there is no "society" (19). . . . Individuality 
is the capacity for union. ... I am an individual not as 
far as I am apart from, but as far as I am a part of other 
men. Evil is non-relation (62). . . . Our life is more and 
more stagnant in proportion as we refuse the group life (94). 
. . . Progress then must be through the group process. 
Progress implies respect for a creative process, not the cre- 
ated thing ; the created thing is forever and forever being 
left behind us (98). . . . Loyalty to a party is loyalty to a 
thing — we want a living politics in which loyalty is always 
intrinsic, and from the strength of this living bond shall 
come the power of our united life. Always the actor, never 
the spectator, is the rule of the new democracy. Always 
the sharer never the giver or the receiver, is the order of 
our new life (243). 

Men cannot function without "things": indeed, men are 
things as well as persons. The very self-expression that our 
author lauds is mediated through things, — muscles, vocal cords, 
lips, and so on. Nor is it accurate to speak of an "institution" 
as a mere thing. Were some of us taught wrong that an insti- 
tution has spiritual value and meaning ? Then, too, do we not 
spiritualize things when we attach them to personality ? 

Who can show us that individuality has its meaning exhausted 
in "union" ? Shall we call communion with nature, or scientific 
work, totally lacking in the qualities of individuality ? Are we 
not often most individual when we are most alone? And are we 
to be blamed if sometimes we curb our instincts for "union" in 
order to search out truth ? 

As for our being "parts of other men" — such expressions im- 
ply a "monism" that makes the most radical "pluralism" seem 
sane by comparison. Uniqueness is an invincible fact in this 
universe. 

Should it not be evident to all of us that "progress" has many 
factors of which group life is only one ? Have lonely, even iso- 
lated men of science done nothing for progress, even the most 
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socialized kinds of progress ? Was it not the peculiar glory of 
Jesus that He could be one with His group and yet uniquely 
apart from it ? 

The truth is, a real synthesis does not part men from things, 
nor deny intrinsic loyalty to the true member of a party, nor 
cast out all the functions of the spectator, the giver, and the re- 
ceiver, simply because "sharing" is a very important aspect of 
the social life. Even if we finally go beyond the stage of view- 
ing, giving, and receiving, our sharing will surely include the 
truth of the previous stages. Does not a truly synthetic view 
require such a "continuous coordination" in time as well as in 
space ? 

Static versus Dynamic. — The essential feature of a com- 
mon thought is not that it is held in common, but that it 
has been produced in common (34). ... It is we by our 
acts who progressively construct the moral universe; to fol- 
low some preconceived body of law — that is not for respon- 
sible moral beings (53). . . . Morality is never static; it 
advances as life advances (54). . . . The individual is not a 
unit but a centre of forces and . . . society ... a com- 
plex ... of energies (75). ... To live gloriously is to 
change undauntedly — our ideals must evolve from day to day, 
and it is upon those who can fearlessly embrace the doctrine 
of "becoming" that the life of the future waits (99). . . . 
It is static law and our reverence for legal abstractions which 
has produced "privilege." It is dynamic law, as much as 
anything else, which brings us the new social order (132). 

We may be mistaken, but we have been told for many years 
that the static and kinetic are forms of the dynamic; that the 
kinetic is patent, and the static, latent motion. If Miss Follett 
will use these metaphors drawn from science, why has she such 
a,, contempt for the "static"? Does she take static to mean 
"dead and doesn't know it" ? 

Let us suppose that "held in common" is "static" : how many 
of us are able to help "produce" the higher generalizations of 
science, even social science ? If a man grasps a big social truth 
by means of intuitive imitation, is he therefore debarred from 
anything essential in his life as a citizen ? 

No one need find fault with our author's pragmatism in what 
she says about "constructing the moral universe"; but does she 
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mean to say that there is no moral meaning in the world until 
we happen to "construct" moral action? Are we altogether 
foolish if we say that the moral purpose and plan of the world is 
progressively revealed to us? And would not this be an impos- 
sible old globe if most of our morality did not become habitual 
or "static" ? While we cannot agree that morality will take care 
of itself if we think correctly, we are afraid that our author is 
expressing something perilously "static" with regard to morality 
when she makes that extreme statement! 

Nowadays many of us are saying in our hearts, thank God for 
"static" law, law that "stays put." It seems to us that the 
Germans were the ones that had a most "dynamic" (kinetic) 
conception of law and covenant when they "reinterpreted" their 
agreement as to Belgium. We are not "standpatters," indeed 
we agree heart and soul with the pronouncement of the Eco- 
nomic Commission of the Peace Conference, with its condemna- 
tion of the "labor market" conception, its demand for minimum 
standard wage, eight-hour law, and so on; but we prefer the 
relatively "static" of a Gompers to the "kinetic" of a Debs. 

Restraint versus Self-expression. — When the ought is 
not a mandate from without, it is no longer a prohibition, 
but a self-expression. As the social consciousness develops, 
ought will be swallowed up in will (53). . . . It is a glori- 
ous consciousness we want, not a painstaking conscience 
(54). . . . Expression, not restraint, is always the motive 
of the ideal state (138). . . . Democracy has one task only — 
to free the creative spirit of man. This is done through 
group organization (159). . . . The community leader, is he 
who can liberate the greatest amount of energy in his com- 
munity (230). ... As soon as we are given opportunities 
for the release of the energy there is in us, heroes and lead- 
ers will arise among us (231). 

Taking the synthetic view of things, we should suppose that 
the "mandate from without" was perhaps a necessary stage, and 
that we may make a mistake in supposing that "evolution" will 
ever free society from a need of restraint for its imperfect mem- 
bers. Note how this anti-restraint doctrine works when applied 
to the "painstaking conscience." Now we cheerfully admit that 
such a conscience, whether or not it be from Miss Follett's good 
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city of Boston, is often an unmitigated nuisance — it as well as 
"self-consciousness" often makes cowards of at least some of us. 
We hope to transcend it in the Consummation of All Things, 
But it would appear that at present conscience is a necessary 
means to our final (or further) "gloriousness." Hence it may 
possibly pay to tolerate it for a little until, say, the parliament 
of man is "out of politics" and attends strictly to perfect "in- 
terpenetration. ' ' 

Yes, let us hope that democracy may ultimately "free the crea- 
tive spirit' ' ; if so, one of the first steps to be taken is to secure 
respect for reasonable authority, practised self-control, willing- 
ness to learn creativeness, in part by intelligent imitation — and 
a few other "conscientious" traits. As for the leader being 
one who liberates the most energy — well, that depends on the 
kind of energy liberated. Even so, it is better, we think, that a 
generous portion of human energy remain healthily and health- 
fully "static," unless the world is to reel in a dizzy whirl of 
"released" energy. Bottle up some of it that is now released, 
say some of us. And when it has been transformed by ideals 
(some of them "static," we are afraid), let the release come 
with a due proportion of poise and balance and sanity. We are 
frankly skeptical as to "release of energy" bringing on a super- 
abundant crop of leaders and heroes — of at least the sort the 
world needs. 

The Group versus The Crowd and the "Particular 
Individual." — In crowds we have unison; in groups har- 
mony. We want the single voice, but not the single note ; 
that is the secret of the group (86). . . . Besides the group 
and the crowd and the mob, there is also the herd. The sat- 
isfaction of the gregarious instinct must not be confused 
with the emotion of the crowd or the true sense of oneness 
in the group (89). ... In a jury I suppose we have always 
had an example of the group idea in practical life. Here 
there is no question of counting up similar ideas — there 
must be one idea, and the effort is to seek that (no). . . . 
Majority rule is democratic when it is approaching not a 
unanimous but an integrated will (142). . . . Our alterna- 
tives are not the individual and the crowd . . . there is 
the neglected group (152). . . . There is the ignorance 
of the ignorant and the ignorance of the wise; there 
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is the wisdom of the wise and the wisdom of the igno- 
rant (158). . . . The regulation theory was based on the 
same fallacy as the let-alone theory, namely, that govern- 
ment is something external to the structural life of the 
people (183). . . . Our political forms will have no vi- 
tality unless our political life is so organized that it shall be 
based primarily and fundamentally on spontaneous associa- 
tion (202). ... In your neighborhood group show the clear- 
ness of your mind, the strength of your grip, your power 
to elicit and to guide cooperative action, and you emerge 
as the leader of men. . . . The leader must draw out all the 
varying needs of the neighborhood, etc. (218 f.). . . . The 
individual finds himself in a group; he has no power alone 
or in a crowd (292). . . . Patriotism must not be herd in- 
stinct. . . . Loyalty means always to create your group not 
to wave a flag over it. . . . "I hate this school, I wish it 
would burn up," wrote a boy home, "there's too much old 
self-government about it, you can't have any fun" (336). 

Our propagandist for the New State very properly discrimi- 
nates from one another the crowd, the mob, the herd, and the 
group. The mob we may almost unreservedly condemn. But 
even here we shall be wise if we seek carefully for the reasons 
underlying the mob spirit. Sometimes a "pathological situa- 
tion" will inevitably bring about pathological social activity. As 
to the herd and the crowd, may we not say that they incarnate 
instincts that man never loses ? What reason have we for think- 
ing that the simple "consciousness of kind" that plays such a 
part in questions of race will ever be entirely absent from human 
nature ? And may it not be that the emotion of the crowd finds 
no real substitute in the group? 

Take our author's instance of group process, the Jury. Is it 
an unqualified success? And is not its unanimity a better sign 
of "integration" than a majority vote would be? In fact, is not 
the group itself benefited by having certain "crowd" (not mob) 
characteristics? It is a balm to the spirit of some of us to 
escape, let us say, from an ultra-respectable, perhaps splendidly 
"integrated" faculty meeting, or civic league meeting, and bathe 
ourselves in a yelling crowd of grandstand enthusiasts. O gen- 
tle author, leave us our instinct of the herd and the crowd, even 
while we seek with thee something higher! 
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Of course we may not take too seriously the statement that 
the crowd spirit and the particularistic spirit are "the same." 
Perhaps the same in some respects sometimes under some cir- 
cumstances ! 

We have already spoken of the relief found in a crowd or a 
herd. May not these "low" forms of association have their 
"wisdom of the ignorant" ? And may not the integrated, even 
the interpenetrative wisdom of the group turn out to be foolish- 
ness as soon as it comes into rude contact with the unsophisti- 
cated crowd, even the great unwashed ? Surely such things have 
happened. 

The author thinks that "spontaneous association" must char- 
acterize true sociality. But dare we say that "parties" have 
historically nothing to do with spontaneous association? Note, 
for instance, the bolt of Roosevelt and the almost apocalyptic 
formation of the Progressive Party. Some such spontaneity is 
seen all through the political realm. Indeed, special "groups," 
representative and integrated ones, too, sometimes have entirely 
too much to do with party policy ! It is quite possible to lose a 
sane and healthy instinct or emotion because of too much think- 
ing on the event. Groups are not free from this difficulty. This 
war has shown us the splendid things that the morale of una- 
nimity can do, the integration through massive reactions and 
attitudes. 

Granting for the sake of argument that the group has all the 
qualities attributed to it, is it true that the really qualified man 
has only to express himself (a thing he cannot always do in the 
presence of a mixed group) in order to be recognized as a leader? 
Is the group always discriminating? Are the arts of the dema- 
gogue impossible in the group ? Does the group system relieve 
us from the dangers of facile "personal magnetism?" 

Even if the group thus spontaneously choses its leaders, and 
these leaders have the marvelous qualities that Miss Follett en- 
dows them with, why not "wave flags" as well as manifest patri- 
otism and loyalty in other respects ? O Synthesis, how many 
crimes are committed in thy name! 

"Too much self-government: you can't have any fun!" If 
the group system doesn't "watch out" the untamed goblin of 
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real spontaneity will catch it. Suggestive and earnest and honest 
as Miss Follett's book undoubtedly is, we must pronounce it a 
little touched with journalistic yellow and red. Her propagan- 
dist zeal has eaten her up. The spirits that her "groups" may 
call forth from the vasty deep may turn out at best only "sin- 
cere" fanatics like Lenine. He seems to be a past-master in the 
ability to "integrate" and "interpenetrate" his soviet of Soviets. 
The social unit is a phase of contemporary life that is eminently 
worth while studying and experimenting with. We are glad, at 
least some of us are, that Secretary Lane presides over a Social 
Unit Association. But all that is good does not come from 
"below." All the best socializing does not occur in groups. 
Not only have the herd and the crowd their meaning and value, 
though needing to be coordinated or integrated with the group, 
but the solitary and isolated individual may have to curtail his 
social activity for the sake of ultimate social values such as those 
served by science and art. 

II 

When we consider that Miss Follett is full of enthusiaism for 
a new idea which is as yet rather elusive, and the application of 
which awaits careful experimentation, we are inclined to be im- 
patient with our own criticism of her unsynthesized statements, 
and can only plead in extenuation our desire to forward Miss 
Follett's own insistence on coordination. Moreover, we selected 
her book because it is one of the best of its class of journalistic 
pamphlets in book form. But what shall we say of the "yellow, 
red and orange" streaks in simon-pure journalism, the editorial 
columns of the New York Nation ? Of distinguished lineage, 
this journal has in many respects increased its usefulness under 
its recent management. Its International Relations section is very 
helpful. Its determination to get into the real currents of the 
world's progressive thought is praiseworthy. And it is a pleasure 
to say that the literary departments of the paper keep up their 
high standard. All the more, therefore, do we regret the signs 
of impatience, distrust, captious criticism, exaggerated state- 
ments, and the like that mar the good impression made by so 
much that this important journal shows forth. Since it appears 
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to be a fact that one of the associate editors is touring parts of 
the country with the object of finding out what the people think 
of the paper, we feel no compunction in calling attention to the 
too-frequent injudicious statements that appear in The Nation's 
editorials from time to time. 

Take for instance the issue of March 29th, 1919. In the very 
first paragraphs we are truculently informed of the "deplorable 
helplessness" of the Peace Conference, which has "frittered 
away three months" in unworthy fashion, so that "all real issues 
are sidetracked or ditched," and of which it can be said that 
"human decency is not within its purview." Now the Confer- 
ence has its faults and failings ; but fairplay not only suggests but 
even demands that we remember the stupendous task on hand, 
and that we compare the performance of this Conference with 
the processes and products of previous ones. The Paris Confer- 
ence now sitting can easily stand this test, and its more than one 
hundred thousand words of treaty will likely represent an im- 
mense amount of work. Besides this, shall a responsible jour- 
nal add its quota to the impatience and suspicion of the world at 
a time when patience and faith, even with regard to one's ene- 
mies, are imperative needs ? 

Let us note a few other instances. How is this for a case of 
"red-orange," if not downright "red" innuendo: "We wonder 
what response will now be made by the State Department, or 
the Associated Press, or the National City Bank to Mr. Robins's 
allegations' ' ? The casual readers, of whom The Nation has its 
share, will get a very ugly idea of a conspiracy to defraud the 
people of the truth. The Nation opens its columns for reply; 
but who would attempt to answer a statement implying such 
animus? Here is another pearl of great price that combines 
idealistic naivete with perverse criticism: "We need immedi- 
ately to call a great industrial conference, where laborer and 
capitalist may sit down and revise the existing economic order. 
President Wilson could do nothing more valuable or statesman- 
like than to quit the diplomatic arena and come home to face 
this fundamental economic need." Presumably the industrial 
conference could straightway settle affairs economic, especially 
as it would be made up of persons so unlike the conferees at 
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Paris that on no account would they fritter away a moment of 
time. It is the diplomats that are the demons. Poor President 
Wilson ! Why does he not let his Fourteen Points go, especially 
as The Nation thinks that he has been false to them. Why stay 
and keep some sort of League of Nations in the treaty, or pre- 
vent Italy from satisfying its remarkably modest "national am- 
bitions"! President Wilson knows that the economic problem 
is first of all a world problem, and the platform of the Economic 
Commission of the Paris Conference is one of Mr. Wilson's 
answers to his complimentary critics, who seem to imply that 
everything in America will go to the "demnition bow-wows" 
unless President Wilson remains in Washington! 

One of the best blends of orange and red is to be found in the 
precious editorial on Self-Government and Decentralization. 
We are informed that in spite of the lies told about anarchy in 
Russia and Germany, these governments are the only ones 
"measurably functioning at the present" in Europe! Even 
credulity must have a large gullet to swallow such an astonish- 
ing statement, in the absence of detailed proof. In the same 
article we are supposed to agree that France's municipal govern- 
ments would go to pieces if the central government broke down. 
Prophecy cannot well be checked at once ; but many of us have a 
stronger belief in French adaptability than The Nation seems to 
possess. Perhaps the reader can stand two more sentences from 
the same editorial: "Since political government exists primarily 
for exploitation, its natural tendency is to centralize. . . . The 
proposed League of Nations is centralization at its last desper- 
ate stand." In strict logic we may not conclude that the League 
of Nations is a final attempt at exploitation; but is not this 
what the editorial intends to convey? This is "orange-aid" in- 
deed, if we may be pardoned a bad pun due to the reaction of as- 
tonishment at the editorial's magnificent insight into the base fee- 
bleness of President Wilson and his colleagues at the peace table. 

Perhaps we have said enough to voice our respectful protest. 
However, we must at least remark that the editorial on Eugene 
Debs in the issue of April 19th should have the grace to respect 
the good faith and conscientiousness of the United States Su- 
preme Court, even if it must spend most of its space in lauda- 
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tion of Debs. The law under which Debs was convicted may be 
too severe — wartime emergencies are likely to'engender severity. 
The judges of the Supreme Court may conceivably have known 
the law to be unjust, and that "we, the people of the United 
States," wished them to nullify it. Do The Nation s readers be- 
lieve this? 

Let us hope that the "orange-spots" of The Nation Will yield 
to the white light of a really synthetic truth-speaking, or else 
that The Nation will undergo some alterative treatment that will 
eliminate the excessive gall that embitters what is probably a 
naturally sweet disposition. 

Ill 

We have briefly studied two shining illustrations of the ten- 
dency toward sporadic sensationalism and one-sided radicalism, 
one a journalistic book and the other a bookish journal. Both 
seem to forget a principle illustrated by what John Graham 
Brooks set forth so clearly many years ago, namely, the socialistic 
approach toward individualism and the individualistic approach 
toward socialism. Mr. Simeon Strunsky has the same sort of 
tale to tell of the recent Conference of Socialists at Berne. May 
we not hope that our current journalism, whether in papers, 
magazines, pamphlets, or books, will learn the lesson of patience 
and tolerance and soberness and sanity? If leaders of thought 
to whom much has been given allow themselves to "break loose" 
into unbalanced overstatement, peevish suspiciousness and fault- 
finding, worship of the abstract and the novel, and contempt for 
things' as they are just because they "are," what shall we expect 
from the really "yellow" and "red?" We take Miss Follett 
to be an apostle of a really good thing, the Group Idea ; and we 
consider the editors of The Nation to be humane and patriotic 
leaders of American thought. Therefore, we deprecate the lapses 
from soberness of expression. Criticize parties and institutions, 
but do not deny them all truth and merit. Keep public servants 
at their best by stimulating prodding. But let us all refrain 
from the intemperate speech that tends to confound all values 
and weaken that native reverence without which man easily de- 
scends to the level of raving. 

Thomas Pearce Bailey. 

University of the South. 



